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Introduction 

A place is often identified by its physical landscape 
such as its farming fields, mountains, lakes, or 
beaches to which individuals attach personal, 
cultural, and social meanings. These meanings contribute 
to a locale having a distinct “place identity” Commonly, 
individuals will mimic the identity of the place around them 
and come to think of themselves as a “country person” or a 
“beach person.” Thus, a place identity is often connected to 
peoples perceptions of themselves and who they are. This 
may be particularly true for adolescents, who are in the pro- 
cess of developing their own identities. 

The youth of Coos County in the northernmost county in 
New Hampshire are growing up in a region that is undergo- 
ing change. With abundant natural resources, the economic 
base and identity of Coos County has long been that of a 
major producer of wood products, but the continued disap- 
pearance of the paper industry has brought economic hard- 
ship and significant youth outmigration as youth seek better 
pathways to occupational stability and success. Although 
new community development strategies are emerging to take 
advantage of the natural attractiveness of the area , 1 there is 
still uncertainty about whether Coos can become a thriving 
area once again. 

Coos Youth Panel Study 

The panel study of Coos County youth is an ongoing study 
conducted by the Carsey Institute at the University of New 
Hampshire. Its goal is to track rural youth, family, well being, 
employment, and residential trends over time. For this brief, 
we examine 330 youth who were high school seniors in the 
spring of 2009. The majority are white (95 percent) and be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 20. The sample is 52 percent female, 
and 67 percent of the youth were born in the area. 


Key Findings 

• More than half of Coos high school seniors feel 
they area part of their community, and almost 
two-thirds care about their community. 

• Self-esteem is higher among twelfth graders who 
positively identify with their community. 

• Youth in Coos County who positively identify with 
their community are less likely to feel it is impor- 
tant to leave the area and more likely to believe 
finishing college is important. 


As the youth of Coos approach adulthood, their experi- 
ence of these economic and social shifts may impact how 
positively they view and identify with their home communi- 
ties. Furthermore, the extent to which youth feel positively 
about their community may be linked to how they currently 
view themselves and their future plans. 

In this brief, we explore how frequently Coos youth posi- 
tively identify with their community and how these youths’ 
positive identification with their community might be tied 
to their self-esteem, the importance they attach to living in 
their hometown, and whether they think it is important to 
finish college. 

Youth who care about and take pride in their community 
may enjoy a sense of comfort that leads to a more positive 
outlook about themselves, the area, and their academic 
goals. Thus, despite Coos’ shifting identity and economic 
vulnerability, Coos youths who positively identify with their 
communities may want to stay in their hometowns rather 
than migrate. Therefore, we anticipate that Coos youths’ 
positive sense of self and decisions to stay or leave the area 
and to finish college are likely to be related to whether they 
positively identify with living in their communities. 
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Youth Positive Community Identity 

The experiences youth have in their community, such as 
participating in community events or social and athletic 
activities, influence how they view their community Often, 
these experiences foster emotional ties to friends and com- 
munity organizations and can lead individuals to “identify 
with” a place because of the positive feelings or sense of 
belonging they develop. 2 In the last year, 54 percent of 
Coos County high school seniors surveyed participated in 
community events. 

Studies have shown that rural youth view their communi- 
ties as inclusive and caring, and the youth in Coos County 
by and large share this positive view. 3 Almost 67 percent 
of high school seniors surveyed said they care about their 
community; 57 percent feel like part of their community; 59 
percent said they are proud to present their community to 
people; and 57 percent agree they are happy to participate in 
community events. 


Figure i. Positive Community Identity 


Figure 2. Share of Students Scoring Low, Moder- 
ate, or High in Positive Community Identity 
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Community Identity and Self-Esteem 


Our analysis of how youths’ identification with their com- 
munity is linked to their self-esteem revealed that youth 
with the highest positive community identify reported 
higher self-esteem than do those in the low or moderate 
positive community identity groups. (The self-esteem scale 
ranges from 0 to 3, with higher scores indicating higher 
self-esteem. 5 ) 
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We combined these four variables to create a summary 
score to get an overall sense of how youth identify with their 
community. This “positive identity scale” ranges from 0 to 
12, with higher scores indicating more positive identification 
with the community. 4 For ease of presentation, we grouped 
the youth into three categories. About 16 percent of the 
seniors were in the “low positive” community group (scores 
0 to 3 on the scale), and about 42 percent fell within both 
the moderate (scores from 4 to 7) and high (scores from 8 
to 12) groups. Then, we used these categories to assess the 
links between youths’ positive identification with their com- 
munity and their perceptions of themselves and their future 
residential and academic plans. 


Figure 3. Self-Esteem and Positive Community 
Identity 
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Youth Community Identity and 
Future Plans 

Even within the context of local economic and social shifts 
in the North Country, youth with the highest positive 
identification with their community are less likely to rate 
leaving the area after high school as important to them and 
more likely to believe living in their hometown is important. 
Additionally, youth who report the highest level of positive 
community identity are more likely to rate finishing college 
as important. 6 These findings suggest that even though many 
youth are choosing to migrate, youths’ positive view of their 
community could lead them to finish college and return to 
their home communities. 
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Figure 4. Future Plans and Positive Community 
Identity 
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Conclusion 

Places can help create a sense of home, where people feel like 
they can really “be themselves” and where the questions of 
“Who am I?” can be partially answered. 7 Place identity may 
be influential in how individuals think of themselves and 
their futures, particularly for youth in the process of forming 
an identity 

The high school seniors surveyed in the panel study of 
Coos County youth represent an interesting snapshot into 
early life transitions and community identification as they 
solidify their own personal identities and make plans about 
their future. Given the economic and social shifts currently 
underway in the North Country and the outmigration of 
youth in search of opportunities, a positive community iden- 
tity may be especially important to keep youth in Coos. 

The findings of this study show that there are links 
between rural youths identification with their community, 
their self-esteem, and their future plans. Youth who identify 
more positively with a place have higher self-esteem, are 
more likely to want to live in the area they grow up in, and 
more likely to think finishing college is important. 

A strong sense of place characterized by a positive commu- 
nity identity could lead more youth to successfully complete 
their academic goals and consequently invest in their home 
communities later in life, creating stronger communities in 
the North Country. 

The transition between adolescence and adulthood is 
often a time when identification with place and community 
changes. For adults, attachment to community and place 
tends to increase with age, perhaps owing to less mobil- 
ity and more time to form local ties. 8 Future work should 
explore the pattern of positive community identification 
during the transition to adulthood. Although our analysis 
cannot prove that a positive community identity causes 
higher self-esteem for youth, community identity and 
self-esteem are associated with one another. Community 


programs or activities for youth that create social ties might 
help rural youth form a positive identification with the place 
they live in and consequently improve their self-esteem and 
the likelihood for staying or returning to their communities 
in later adulthood. 
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